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Introduction * " ' , ' . ^ 
' ' ^ / 

^-^ Enro^llm^ints in uxban school systems iiS the United States have 

\ ^ ' ' ' ^ 

changed^in t>x> drairatic ways in- recent years. First, the number of 

students has declined rapidly. Second/, the proportion of minority 

V * , * 

group stydentsN^nd students from pcor families has increased. The ^ 

g^dxpose^of this^-fcaper is to discuss the impact of these changes on 

the composition and distribution of the te^jehing staffs of urban school ^ 

systems* This disciission is'^'divided into five sections* Section 1 

* ■ J 

fs^unniarises past research on teacher mobiflity. Section 2 outlines" 
recent chances in labor market conditions for^ teachers , Section 3 
describes the chan<^ng characteristics- q'f the students attending 



urban schools* Section 4 di^c\isses ti;e impact of changing student 
enrollment patterns on the distribution of teachers, within one large 
urban school distsrictf Section 5 provides a summary and, a discussion 
of ecdity^and cost implications^ ,^ - 

P^:5t Research 

The mobility of teachers has interested social scientists for 

many years* One reason for this interest is that a change of job , ' 
** " ^ 

location has-been the primary mechanism by which teachfers could improve 
their positions- A more important reason/ however is that job mobility 
has influenced the distribution of teachers, and consequently, the quality 
of educati'on that different children receive- diildren attending schools 

• r 

which teachers found attractive have been taught primarily by a stable 
group of experienced teachers. Children attending^schools that teachers 
have not found attractive have tended to encotinter inexperienced teachers' 
who were vaiting for an opportunity to change their job location (7), If 
teaching experien^ce is positively related to effectiveness, as some 



research 3Lii<|g03t& (5) dr if the" learning environment of a school is^ 
narm^ad-by a highVate of teacher turnover, then childien who attended* 
:3chools less attractive to teachers received inferior educations* 

In the past, researchers'foimd th^t the children attending 
inner city schools were most likely to be left with inexperienced 
teachers as a pasult' of teaj;her nrobility* In 1952 Becker reported that 
rnost teachers in Chicago were initially assigned to inner city schools* 
Once they acquired sufficient s^eniority, they transferred to schools 
serVing, middle-class children (2). Greenberg and McCall/ studying the 
San Diec;o school system, supported Becker's findings. These authors 

,^^^dgt^^rj5iiiig^_tb*ife^a^ city school Sn-%o«outl?yiFig^sehooi-3 

tf ■ , ■ 

* . •* 

was fiv^ times greater than mobility in the opposite direction (4)* 
Harnischfeger reported that the transfer rate of teachers frpm schools 
in the San Jose?^ Califomia/*^schcol district wa'^s positively related to 
the percentage of minority students in fljle school, (5), Owsn, using data 
from the 1966 Coleman Report, found that chiidren attending inner city 
schop^ls were taught by less experienced teachers .than children attending ' 



other schools in tjie same school districts (7)* 

'The* explanation put fortl| to explain the unequal distribution of 
teaching experience is th^t the pattern ^refl^cted the preferences of teachers, 
suijject to the constraint that transfer rights were based on seniority* Most 
teachers wanted to teach in schools attended by middle-class children* ThL 

r 

t * 

they transferred to such schools as soon^as they acquired suffi'cient seniority^ 
leaving the vacancies in inner city schools to be filled by new teachers* 
The models which have been used to study teacher mobility in the 
1960*3 have implicitly assumed that teachers face a wide 'variety of alterna- 
tive employment possibilities in other schools. Until quite recently, this 
^sumption was not unreasonable as a description of teacher labor markets* 



In tho 1960's/ the -existence of a teacher-shortage meant that there were 
amplo oi;portunitios for t-^Stchers, unhappy with their current positions to 
tran:ifer' to a different school* However, dramatic changes' in latjor market 
conditions for teachers hdve altered tliis situation*^ Increasingly, there 
are severe limitations on the alternatives available to dissatisfied 
teachers, Theso jchanges in,opporti\inities for teachert; are described in 
the' Jie^t section* 

■ ■ ■ * 

Chances' in Labor Market Conditions for Teachers 

Conditions" in United ^Statesi labor markets' for teachers have changed 
in the JLast^t^ years ff?3nra state of excess demand to one of excess supply* 

^. . ■ . • ^ ' / 

,This change is due primarily to altered demographic patterns* The dentartd 
for teachers has decreased as a result of a decline in the birth rate* The 

number of children attending public elementary schools . in .the United States 

* ■ " *■ 

peaked in 1969 at 32.6 million. and decreased to 30,7 million by 1974 (8, p* i 

That this trend '^>dll continue for sonie time is suggested by the fact that 
the nijmber, of six year olds, the age group which enters the first grade, 
has decreased from 4,0 million in 1969 to 3*4 million in 1974 (8, p* 7)* 
During the same pe^iod^ the children of the g^st-war baby boom completed 
their coll^ege education, thus increasing the number of teachers entering ^ 



the labor market* 209 thousand students graduated from U*S* colleges with 
Bachelor's Degrees in Education in 1974 compared to 1X1 thousand in 1964 
758)* - . 

The demand for teachers in urban school districts has been affected/ 
"not only by changes in* the birth rate, but also by the decline of central 
cities* A ^ng term trend in the United snates for middle class families 
to move from central cities to the suburbs in order to acquire more living 
space has been supplemented by an exodus of families concerned with the 



pcor quality "of urban puHic education ^ind other aspects of urban life* ^ 

Gthor urban faoiilies have responded to th^ educational quality dilemma 

by sending their' children td, private schools*. Both of these responses 

hiive reduced the number of children attending urban public schbols. 

■ ' " * 

This tr^nd can be seen by examining elementary school enrollment 

statistics for the largest urban school districts in the United States*^" 

During the years from 1968-73, elementary school enrollments i*i the twenty 
* 

largest school di^tricto decreased by 16*9 percent (3), in coitiparipon to ^ 
a national decline of 2-S*percent (8, p. 12)- In nine of the- twenty 
*"^j.drgd^sc dTs'tricts, the enrollmenj: decline exceeded twenty percent* 

This decline, in student enrollments .has led' to "a decline in 
the denvand for public schopl teachers in central city^school districts* 
In many schools declining enrollments have necessitated reductions *in 

* 

teacHing staffs. This has created difficult policy q'uestXons* ^ VJhich 

* . ■ ' 

teaphers should be declared surplus when declining enrollment in a 

particular school mandates a reduction in teaching staff? What options 

should be given to the surplus teachers? Which teachers should be 

dismissed if layoffs ar^ necessary? 

Schopl district officials'and teacher organisatiohs often*, 

have ^ronflicting ideas on how the disequilibrium should be resolved* 

* 

District officials are anxious to retain flexibility in making staff 
assignments* They would like to be able to reassign, teachers as enroll- 
ments shift and to support the staffing Vecoipmendations of school adminis- 
trators* Many personnel sv^jervisors would also like to use the excess supply 
situation to upgrade p^arsonnel* Teachers, on the other hand, facing an 
unattractive job market, are concerned with job security* They are anxious - 

i ' i 

to intrbduce contract provisions which guarantee the positions of existing 



• ' * ■ ' y ' V 

staff. If transfers are unavoidable/ they would like, the ja£f<3ctQdi teachers 

■ ■ ■ ■ - - V /' ^ 

to l:ive the maximum az^ount of discroticn In choosing alternative positions* 

At Ail costs they wo^d.iike to avoid layoffs, ^The type of co^i^act provi- 

sicns that evolve. to deal with tlie disequi fibrillin refle<^t to a large extont 

the relative bargaining^ power and bargaining. sk^ll of district officials 

* 

and Staacher organizations* ^ ' ^ 

l!he^ relevance of these considerations our analysis is -Jihat 

constraints on the supply oi jobs-^^and ..the institutional rules 'which. 
• 4* ■ ■ 

govern the allocation* of scarce teaching positions are playing an 

. ^ * 

increasingly cri t xcalrrgT^^ ^tt"T.n^ -itignea:ng-^e-dj:sfe^^ of teachers. 

The Chanciinc Characteristics- o'f -urban Students 



, Concurrent with the decline in student enrollntents, the charac- 

teristics of students attending' urban schools. .are changing*. As a result, of 

the flight of white -middle class families from the qities, the students 

central city schools incre^tngly are minority group children from poor 

faniilies* Past research suggests tJjat rnost teachers would prefer to teach 

in schools serving middle c^lass children* The changing nature ^of the stucjent 

* 

cliennele means that a growing nunibej; of teachers may wish "to mo^re to a\ de- 
creasirig number, of schools serving middle class children* \ 

Thus we see that there are J:wo major dynAJiiic factors influencing 
the distribution dTf teachers in uxpan scKool systems;*"- "The chVmging 
characteristics of students increase ^the demand for voliintaty transfers* 
The declining ^enrollments decl^ease the supply .of positions and increase 
the need for involuntfary^ transfers* ^ It .is difficult to. predict a^ priori * 
how the interaction' of these farces will influence the coir^^osition of 
urban teaching staffs and the distribution of teachers ainong schools 
serving, different types of children* It is clear, however, that to 



understand* the system* we must roodGl'*both of these dynamic influences^,* 
V^e arc currently working on such .a models ^ 

In the last section o^ this pciper we describe recent trends ,in 
the staffing pattern of one large Midwestern city, which we ciill Midcity. ^ 
In future work we plan to use longitudinal data describing the staffing 
patterns of the Midcity schools to gain insights into the causal structure 

determining the distribution of teachers, 

* <f 

The Case of Midcity - . , ^ ^ 

In the years from 1968 to 197? the number of children attending 



public schools -in Midcity declined from 48,252 to 40,143, During this 
same^peripd^the composition of the student clientele served by Midcity' s 
schools also changed/ reflecting tne flight of middle class families from 
£he city/ The percentage of students classified as indigeht increased 
from 14- percent to 34 percent. The percentcige of black students increased 
"from 6CX percent to 74 percent. These trends are illustrated in Tatla 1, 

The ta^idly declining student enrollments have affected the 

^ ' ' - . ' 

Midcity teaching staff in many ways. Clearly the most striking trend 

is the reduction in tiie number of teciching positions. The Midcity teaching 

staff ha$ declined from a high of 1,9^9 teachers in 1968 to 1,665 teachers 



in 1975- This^ reduction in the member of teachers has been roughly pro- 
poriJional to the reduction in the number of students. As a result, thf 
student-teacher ratiq has refrained quite stable over this period. 

The changing student enroilfnent patterns have^^so alt<»red the 
*'>Dm^osition pf the. teaching staff. The most striking trend is the 
increase in the ^experience' of Midcity' s teachers* As indicated in 
Table 2, only 21 percent of Midcity's teachers had been in the system 
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12.06% 


17b5 . 


53,15% ■ 


26-79 t _ ' 
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47357 




12^01% 


1779 
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47385 


53,09% 
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. 1852 


S3 .^5% * * 


25,59 




48162 


59.35% 


11^77% 


1899 ■ 


' 55,40% 


25,37 


■ 68 ; . 


48252^ 


60.08% 
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1989: 
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, " TABLE 2 

^Tx\JfTSTICS DisCUIBtMG THE DISTRIBOTIO^^ OF EX^SRIEJJCE OF 



School 
Year 



Years of Experience 
3 or Less 



5 ox Less 



66 


! 1S*0 . * 




- > 


67 . 

* 


13-8 . 

■ * 






* 

68 ' 


, • 14,1 : 


3*4,0 


- 


69 


■ : ,15-X -, 


33,0 




70- 


• 14,8 ■ 


33. S 


.47,1 


-'v7I ■ ' 


14,3-' 


34.8 


. 47. S 


72- 


6,7 .. 


28,1 


' 42,1 


73 


10,2 


25,3 


40,4- 


' 74- . " " 


• 10.8 


22;3 


37,6 


75 


■ 7.4 


21,4 


3J,0 



— Ea^ entry states the percentage of teadiers in the system in that 
yeae in a particular experience category, {First year teacfiers are considered 
■^'have -cme-yGar-of-eKperiencev-^ ■ ^ 
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for less than four yoars in 1975, ccn^^^tfe^i" to 24 percent in 1968, The * 

comparable, figure? for firs tr year teachersT- are 7 cerceivt and 14 percent, 
* «w ' * ^ * ** 

* 1 ' ^ ^ ■ . 

This trend is tht>Tesuit of the declining numisoy of n^w tr^chers entering 
the system ^ach ye£\r^ *In 1966^, 256 nerf teachers var{J pired: in 1975/ 
the nuniber was onlV 116, 

*In other'school systems, ^ declining a'ttrii;ion rsrts^'ansong'tasfehers 
;has contributed to the increase in thes^verace sxcerience' ieveJL of'the 
tea;ching staff (1)-* .As_ indicated in Table 3, no su&h tr©nd*^<£s preSent 
for teachers in Midcity, In fact, the .attriti^Dn rate for fij;st ^ear 
'teachers increased from 27 percent in 1968 to 35 percent* in •1974,. Had 
this not occurred, even fever new teachers would have f)een hired in 

One important ques'tion that should be asked is whether the 
increase in the experience of Midcity's teachers has affected the 
composition of ti^e teaching staffs in all schools *in the same way<- ■ 
In particular, has the, experience of the teaching staffs in the sdiools 
With the greatest number of poor children increased to the saine e:£tent 

\ \ • ' - 

that teacher experience , has increased in the schools serving the fewest 
poor^chiidren? To answer this qx^estion/ we have cdSnpared the experience 
distributions of the staffs of schools serving primarily poor children 

\ , — ' . ; . ' . , 

with the\^xperience distributions of the staffs serving primarily 

middle class children in three years/ 1966, 1970, and 1974. The 

^ \ ' 1/ - ' . . . 

statistics are^prfesented in Table 4.^' In interpreting these statistics, 

f 

it is imoortantV^ notice that the definitions of schools serving high 



— We find it! more instructive to compare the staffing pV6tems of. 
the schools with the\highest and lowest percentages of poor studehts over 
tine, than to e:camne\the staffing^of the mesJn or median schools over tiin^. 
One reason fpr this isNthat we suspect that a^'tipping" phenomenon may be 
intortant. In other woVds, the percentage of poor students in a school may 
matter to teadiers only above a certain cAtical percentage. This nonlinear 
effeat can most easily be observed i^j examning the staffing patterns of 
the ^extreme" schools- 



TADLE 3 * _ 

ATTraricM jrates for first year teachers amd for 

TESpnERS WITH MORS THAll THREE YEARS OF FX?ERIEMCE M'^MIDCXTY 

X 

{Each entry states the percentage of iieachers in the 
oxporience group who leSt the* Midcity schools in that year) 



Attrition Rate of 



School Year 



Attrition Rate of Teachers >^ith 













* 


i966 




18.5 






« 


■ 1967 y 


- 


26. i 


* - 


\ 


'7.8 






■ 27 0 








i969 




26.1 






9.2, 


1970 


* 


25 1 






10 5 


1971 




25.0 






10.5 


1972 


I 

1 


23. 3, 






"11.3 


1973 


« 


37.1 


« 




11.5^ 


1974* 




34.9 

« 






9.4 


1 




* • 
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• 




« 

« 


« 
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T?tBLE 4 

* m 

STATISTICS DESCRIBING THE EX?£RI£MCS DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS 
IN DIFFERENT TYPES OF SCHOOLS IN MIDCITV 



School?; Classified bv 


Percentace of 


Ir^digent Students (%I) 






■ 1966 


1970 - 


1974 


^ « 


■Low % High % 
Indigent Indigent 
(% I<10) (20 < M<AO) 


Low % High % 
Indigent Indigent 
(V r<10) (30<%I<50] 


Low % 
Indigent 
(% I<20). 


High % ■ 
Indigent 
(50 < %I<70 


Total number of 
' teachers wxking in 
these schools 


• 988 


597 


513 407 , ' 


338 


230 


^ r- 

1 

Percentage that are 
'first year; 'tB^rhHrs- 




12.7 


10*3 12*5 


- 7.4 


.13.9 


Percentage of the 
teachers that have 
five or more years 
of experience 




■ i 


63.7 68.3 


81.7 


66. r 


^ 

Elementary Schools -Class 


* 1/ 

iried by Average Achiever\ent of Students^ 




■ 1 




1966 


1970 


1974 






High 


Low Hiqh 


Low 


High 


Total number of 
teachers vorkin*g , 
in these schools ^ 


•151 ■ 




U4 159 , 


* 

158 


118 


'-Pffifc^tage .^f first 
^"^^^/^ar teachers 


5.0 


. ^ 13,7 


9*1 " 10*7 


10.8 


8.5 


Percentage of the^ 
teachers that have^ 
five or inore years 
of experience 






73.2 59.7 


37.3 


45.8 



•" Achievement test scores are only available for elementary schools* 
Low and High achievement refer to the tails of the achievement distribution , 
in th*at year* ' . - * 
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and low percentages o£ indigent children are different in the three years* 
Those d<ifinitional differences are necessary to accommodate the changing 
characteristics of the-Midcity student body* In describing the trends in 
teacher experience levels » v-'e focus on the probability that children in 
different types of schools will be taught by first year teachers* We 
find that this comparison is indicative of overall trends in the experience 
distributions* 

r 

In 1966 schools with the ntost indigent students had a slighily lower 
percentage of first year teachers than did schools with the fewest ilndigent 
students (13 percei>t compared to 17 percent)* This is surprising in that 
it conflicts with the patterns described in several earlier studios* We 
expected to find, as other researchers had, thab the schools with the 
greatest number of poor children also had the greatest nuinber of inexperienced 
'teachers* One explanation for the teacher e^^perience distribution in Midcity 
in 1966 is that even in the schools with the greatest number of poor children, 
less than forty percent of the children were classified as indigent* Perhaps 
these schools were not significantly ^ess attractive to teachers thait other 
schools^ in Midcity* ^ ^ 

4 

By 1970 we begin to observe a trend similar to the pattern observed 
* by "other researchers. In schools with the fewest poor children, the per- 

4 

centage of first year teachers had fallen to 10 percent* In the schools 

with the greatest number of poor children the percentage of first year^, 

teachers had remained between 12 and 13 perc^t. By 1974, only 7 percent 

of the staffs of schools serving primarily non-indigent children were first 

e - 

year teachers* In comparison, 14 percent of the staffs of- sdiools serving 

primarily poor children were first year teachers* 

Thus we see =that the increasing experience distribution of Midcity*s 

* ^ ■ 

teachers has*not affected all schools in the same way. In the schools 



13 

serving primariiy ctiddia class children, the percentage of inertperienced 
teachers has cGclined dramatically* In .the schools serviiig the most poor 
children, there has actually .been an increase in the percentage of inexper-^ 
ienced teachers* 

c * 

t^hen we exanane the distribution of teachers serving in the schools 

with the highest and lowest average student achievement* we find the same 

pattern* Vx 1966 the schools with" the lowest student achievement had 

fewer first year teachers than did the schools with the highest student 

achievement* In the years since 1966* the percentage of first year teachers 

serving in the schools witli high achieving children has fallen, while, th^ 

* 

percentage of first year teach^ars working in the schools with low achieving 

studentis has risen (see Table 4). 

The explanation for the changes in the distribution of Midcity 

teachers lies in the mobility behavior of the teaching staff- Over the 

lasc eight years the transfer rate of teachers in schools*' serving the 

* " - 

greatest, ^Usiber of. poor* children has increased relative to the transfer - 

, c ^ ' * ^ 

rate of teachers m schools serving priniarily middle class children* 

'The teacher resignation rate is sensitive in simila^ ways to the charac-^ 

teristics of" the student bqdy, especially for first" year teachers* 

However, th^e overall pattern for teacher resignations is less clear 

2/ 

cut (see Table 5)*^ 



2/ 

^ ^ In Table 5 we have presented separate statistics for the mobility 
of first year teachers and experienced teachers* The resison for this is tp 
taice explicitly into" account the fact that the attrition rate of teachers 
declines as teachers acquire more experience* If all of ther experienced ^ 
teachers were#clustered in one type of school and the inexperienced teachers^ 
in another type of school, we niight attribute ^differences in aggregate mdbi*lit;y 
rates to differences among schcols^that were actually the result of the clustering 
phenomenon * * ' " ^ ^ " ■ 

:*-H„We are aware that a multiple regression franework provides a more 
efficient; way to osntrol for the effects of experience* We plan to use this 
in future work* However, at this time we do not feel sufficiently confident, 
of our understanding of the relationship betwean experience and attrition 
to specify the functional form explicitly—which the multiple regression 
framework requirements* ^ ^ ' 
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TABLE 5 

STATISTICS DESCRI3I15G THE MOBILITY BEHAVIOR OF TEACHERS lU 
DIFFERENT TYPES OF SCHOOLS I« MIDCITY 





1966 


1970 


1974 




"Low % 


High % 


Low % 


High % 


liOW % 


High % 




Indigent 


Indigent 


Indigent 


Indigent 


Indige nt 


Indigent 




(%I510) 


(20 < %I^40) 


(%I510) 


(30 < %I<SO) 


. (%I<20) 


X5p<%I<70) 












• 


- 


first 3pear 










t 




Teachers in 














these schools 














who: resigned 


21.6 


, 13.2 * 


20.8 


35'. 3 " 




28.1 


trans f erred 


2.4 


1.2 


5.7 


11.8 


4*0 


if. 5 


Percentage of 














Teachers in 














these schools 














■ with five or 














more years of 














experience who: 








4 f 






resigned 






10.4 


8.6 


9*1 


7.9 


transferred' 






* • 0.9 


6.1 


2,5 


12.5 . 



(We did not include a table describing the mobility behavior of 
first year teachers in schools classified by average achievement 
because the number of observations in most cells was very Small*") 
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The statistics describing the mobility of teachers in different , 

* 

types of schools are informative in that thoy describe the mechanics by 
which the distribution of teachers is changing* However, these statistics 
do not provide insight into the causal structure determing the distribution 
of Midcity teachers* In otijer v;ords/ they do not address the critical 
question of why tsiacher resignation and tr^ansfer. ;cates are different in 
schools serving different *types of children* This is a particularly 
difficult question to address for urban school districts in the 1970's ^ 
because two dynaaiic influences are at work* First/ the mobility pattern 
could reflect the reactions of teachers to the changing demographic 
characteristics of students* Second, the mobility pattern could reflect 

the influences ot declining enrollment^ and the operation'of the insti- 

* "* 

tution'al Xules which govern the' allocation of surplus teachers* 

The goal of oxir future research is to determine the impact of 

* ■ - 

both of these influences on the mobility of Mid^ity's teachers and on 

the consequent distribution of the teaching staff* Our hope is that 

if we can model the operation of the institutional rules governing 

it 

transfers and layoffs (^ich school officials stress are so important)/ 
we can use simulation techniques to explore the impact of alternative 
Institutional rules on the distribution of teachers* 

Suinmary and Implications 

Our initial exaniin^ttion of th^ staffing patterns of Midcity 
^ctogls ovter the period from 1966 to 1975 ha^ r*evealed the following 
trends : 

1* The number of teachers eitployed by the system has 

declined steadily* 
2* The average. experience level of Midcity teachers has 



increased markedly. 
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3« ' The increasing experience of Midcity's teachers has 
not affected the staffing of all schools in the same 
way* In the schools with the fewest poor^children>^ 
the percentage of inexperienced teachers has declined 
dramatically* In the schools serving the most poor 
children, the percentage of inexperienced teachers has 
increased* 

4* The attrition rate of first year teachers, which has 
been gFeater than 25 percent si!nce 1967, is rising* 

The central question to consider in assessing the in^lications 
of the changing staffing patterns is^what effects do these changes have 
on the quality of education provided ^o'Midcity children* We cannot. 

T * * 

provide an unequivocal answer to ttuis question because there is no consensus 

among researchers concerning the relationship between ^teacher characteristics 

and teacher performnce* In particular, \^ere is substantial disagreement ^ 

* ■ , 

concerning the rel^ionship between teaching experience and teaching effec- 

tiveness* We would ifonetheless like to suggest some ^implications based 'dh 

oar own e^^ier research* It should be stressed that these must be consi- 

dered tentative* 

In earlier research on the factors affecting the learning"' of black 

* 

inner city children, we found that the effectiveness of teachers increased 

" *} 

drajnatically in the first few years of teaching^ rei^ching a pciak in the 
third to fifth year of teaching* We found no systematic relationship, 
between experience and performance for teachers with more than -five , years 
of experience (6)* If these relationships hold for Midcity teachers^ then 
-the education provided in the schools serving the fewest poor children 
is improving while the education provided in the schools serving the 
gree^test number of poor children is deteriorating r 
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The high rate of teacher turnover "in schools serving primarily 
pcor children may also have a deleterious^ effect on the overall instruc- 
tional "proaron. The reason for 'This is ^a6' teacher turnover may disrupt 
the planning process* This is particularly plausible given the increasing 
use of departmentalized teaching prograsis in Midcity* These programs 
require more coorr/.nation asiong members of th^ teaching staff than do 
programs which use self-contained classes* . * \^ 

One ci^arcut implication of thG recent changes in fch^ d^^affing 

pattern of the Midcity schools is that the cost of " educating a child in 

Midcity is increasing* This increase doesT^ftct^^^eyen take into consideration 

^the effects of ne.^ wage settlements* The reason £or this Increase is that 

in Midcity, as in most public school syste*Tis, a teacher's salary is tied^ 

the teacher's experience level. Thus, the increase in the average experience 

of Midcity 's teachers has resulted in an increase in the average tocher's 

i 

salary* . This has resulted in an additional financial burden on a city already 

troubted by a declining property tax base* 

. We are currently conducting a 'study of the determinants 'of teacher 

effectiveness in Midcity* We believe .that the results of' this research in _ 

conjunction witli our fu^fther work on teacher mojjillcy will provide a firra 

, \ * ' 

basis for evaluating "the factors affecting the quality of education proT>ided 

to children in urban schools* 
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